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Trained Animals 


LEONARD LYONS, in one of his nationally syndicated columns, 
recently carried this paragraph: 


“Billy Rose was discussing the problem of war-crime punishments, and suggested 
that the only way to teach anything to beasts is to beat them. He told of the day 
he bought a circus whose animals were to be used in the finale of ‘Jumbo.’ Rose 
told their trainer that this finale was to be a wedding march of animals, each wear- 
ing wedding clothes, ‘the horses marching with the bears, etc.’ . . . The trainer told 
him: ‘But they’re traditional enemies. You can’t put them together.’ Rose was ada- ‘ 
mant, and the trainer shrugged: ‘Okay. But keep away from rehearsals, or else stuff 
your ears.’ ... Rose had his wedding march of animals. And the wedding clothes 
served a double purpose. Not only were they decorative, but also covered what 
would have been even an odder sight—horses that looked like zebras because of 
welts, and black-and-blue giraffes.” 


There is no need for us to express opinions about what we think of Billy 
Rose or the animal trainer mentioned in the item quoted above, but we 
would like, once more, to call attention to the cruelty entailed in train- 
ing performing animals. It is, of course, unfortunate that some humane 
society agent could not have observed the culprits in action and then dealt 
with them according to law. 


Many years ago, Mrs. Francis H. Rowley offered her husband, our own 
Dr. Rowley, the idea for a club, with no dues, but merely of members who 
would pledge themselves to leave any performance involving trained ani- 
mals and explain to the manager of such show the reason for departing. 
Dr. Rowley put the thought in action, and called it the Jack London Club. 
It was named after the famous author because his book, “‘Michael Brother 
of Jerry,” was an expose of cruelty to animals in training. Since the 
start of the club, more than 900,000 members have enrolled. Clubs were 
also started in numerous countries in Europe, and they once held an inter- 
national convention in Paris. Taking Mr. Lyons’ item at its face value, 
it would seem as if the Jack London Club members are needed more than 
ever before in order to put a stop to such despicable cruelty. 


Dr. Wentzel of the Western Pennsylvania Humane Society has taught 
children and adults for many years that, “Anything that gives pain to 
another should not be fun for me.” That must be true of all of us. 


Following are a few of the typical cases 
investigated by our agents in their state- 
wide crusade against cruelty: 


Birds 

Receiving an appeal from a _ house- 
holder, who stated that a bird was caught 
in her fireplace, our officer called at the 
home and discovered that an owl had 
become lodged in the chimney. As it was 
uninjured, our agent freed it from its 
predicament and released it in the open. 

On reports that boys were shooting 
birds, one of our agents went to the home 
of one boy and found that none of them 
had a chance to shoot as the gun went 
off while being loaded, injuring one of 
the lads. Investigation disclosed that 
they were about to shoot sparrows with 
a gun they took from his father’s car, 
without the parent’s knowledge. The boys 
were warned and the parents promised 
that there would be no more weapons 
around for the boys to use. Both par- 
ents claimed that they did not know any- 
thing about the matter until they heard 
the shot. 


N THE FIELD 


Dogs 

Investigating a complaint that a dog’s 
tail had been cut off cruelly, our officer 
visited the owner, who admitted that he 
took a three-month-old dog down in the 
cellar, laid its tail on a chopping block 
and cut it off with a dull axe. Asked if 
he did anything for the tail afterward, 
the owner said, no. The tail was cut off 
about three quarters of an inch from the 
body and was swollen and sore. The man 
was brought to court where he pleaded 
guilty and was fined $25. 


Following up a report that a dog was 
being abused, our agent visited offender 
who said his children were afraid of the 
dog and had been bitten twice. He 
further stated that the animal comes out 
on the road as they go by the house. It 
dislikes bicycles and will nip anyone who 
rides one in front of its home. Our agent 
visited the dog’s owner and advised that 
she should keep the dog from going after 
anyone on the public way. He told her 
that if the animal is kept off the street 
there would be no more trouble. 


SOCIETY GIVES FOUR AWARDS TO CANINE HERO 


"Red Earl," courageous cocker spaniel, was presented with a bronze medal, a genuine 
leather collar and leash, and perhaps a more acceptable treat in the form of a generous 
helping of meat, by our Society, for his outstanding deed in rescuing Mrs. Nellie 
Nutter, of Charlestown, from the path of a runaway truck. Shown making the presen- 
tations is Nurse Evelyn Dowling of the Society's Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
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Here and There 


O all those who remembered us at the 
Holiday Season with their attractive 
Christmas cards, we are sincerely grate- 
ful. We wish we could thank each of 
these appreciated friends with a personal 
letter. All they have wished us we wish 
them, and even more. 


O finer tribute has ever been paid 

the great American than that which 

we quote from the words of Albert E. 

Pillsbury, recorded in his celebrated ad- 
dress on “Lincoln and Slavery”: 

“He was the most unpretentious of 
men, set in the homeliest framework, 
thinking with the power of Plato, seeing 
with the eye of the Sibyl, speaking like 
the Hebrew prophets. The unlettered 
man of the people speaks lofty eloquence, 
soon to become classic. The raw poli- 
tician, who never held public power for 
a day, takes the helm of state when the 
ship is already on the rocks, when all the 
pilots and captains stand helpless and 
appalled, to bring her in safety and tri- 
umph through the storm. The awkward 
rustic, reviled and lampooned over two 
continents, in four years is canonized by 
mankind. 

“Without origin, without training, 
without an external attraction, without 
a worldly advantage, the meanly-born 
child of a poor and shiftless emigrant 
makes his way out of the wilderness to 
fix for all time the eyes of the world as 
leader of a people, liberator of the slave, 
deliverer of his country, and in another 
turn of the kaleidoscope, to be numbered 
with martyrs and saints in glory everlast- 
ing.” 


T has been disclosed that during the 

latter part of November, canine de- 
mobilization was about half completed. 
Almost 9,000 dogs were returned to civil- 
ian life and fewer than twelve were 
troublemakers. Hundreds of letters 
praising the model behavior of these 
canine veterans have been received by 
trainers in all the armed services. 


ETWEEN cowardice and rashness is 
courage; between greed and sloth is 
industry; between humility and pride is 
modesty. 


UST as you now play a piece without 

the music, and do not think what 
notes you strike, though once you picked 
them out by slow and patient toil, so, if 
you begin of set purpose, you will learn 
the law of kindness in utterance so per- 
fectly that it will be second nature to you 
and make more music in your heart than 
all the songs the sweetest voice has ever 
sung. —Frances E. Willard 
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How could such as these invoke superstitious fear? 


Superstitions and Proverbs 
By MARCIA AUDREY GARDEN 


HE superstition that a howling dog 
portends death was taken very seri- 
ously in ancient Rome. And to this day, 
in Greece, if a dog howls at night in a 
particular neighborhood, people of that 
section believe the death of one of them 
is imminent. The Greeks also believe 
that should a dog run between two 
friends, the friendship will soon termi- 
nate. 

In olden Central France, people be- 
lieved that they could prevent a dog’s 
barking or biting by staring it in the eye 
and repeating the following words: 

“Bare-barbare! May thy tail hang 
- down! May St. Peter’s key close thy 
jaws until the morrow!” 

Witches of Salem were deathly afraid 
of all black dogs. 

When a man was obliged to take an 
oath in court in oldtime Germany, he had 
first to drink the blood of a dog and then 
swear that he was telling the truth as 
surely as he had drunk the dog’s blood. 
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He had also to wish aloud that should he 
lie, he might perish as had the dog whose 
blood he had taken. 

A great feast was always held in the 
chief’s hut when the Kansas Indians 
were on the warpath. The main dish 
consisted of dog flesh; the reason being 
that the Indians considered dogs to be so 
brave and courageous that their flesh 
would inspire deeds of valor in the In- 
dians. Natives of the East Indies be- 
lieved, too, that should they eat the flesh 
of a dog, great boldness in battle would 
be theirs. 

In Hindustan, should a man have the 
rashness to defame his tutor, it is be- 
lieved that after his death he will return 
to earth as a dog. 

Proverbs and sayings about dogs run 
into many thousands; more than two 
thousand originating in Italy, alone. The 
following are some which have been 
translated from the several languages in 
which they originated: 


English 
Barking dogs bite not the sorest. 
Better the head of a dog than the tail 
of a lion. 

Dog in the manger. 

Raining cats and dogs. 

The coward dog barks the loudest. 

The moon troubles itself not about 
dogs. 

While dogs snarl at each other, wolves 
eat the sheep. 


French 
A dog knows its own friends. 
Mad dogs soon die. 
A dog may look at a bishop. 
Two dogs over a bone never agree. 
Break the dog! (Interrupt people who 
are about to speak ill of you.) 


Scottish 
Every dog has its day. 
If it is not one dog, it is another. 
Dogs that bark from afar do not bark 
at hand. 


Spanish 
Here is St. Roche and his dog. (Two 
people who are inseparable.) 


German 

Do not send a dog for sausage. 

Even a dog would not accept his bread. 

Shrewd and sly as a dog. 

A dog should never be taught to eat 
leather. 

Who pretends to be a dog, must bark 
as a dog. 


Greek 
A dog is worth his food and shelter. 
As dogs along the Nile. (To act super- 
ficially—as dogs racing along the 
river, lapping at it as they go, and 
at the same time avoiding the croco- 
diles.) 


Italian 

A scalded dog fears cold water. 

Dog does not eat dog. 

A dog is never too sad to wag its tail. 

Children and dogs know their friends. 

Small dogs make more noise than large 
ones. 

A good dog and a good wife remain at 
home. 

A dog is more grateful to his keeper 
than man is to God. 

If dogs and children had money, candy 
and sausage would be the costliest 
things in the world. 


Latin 
Dead dogs bite not. 
Let sleeping dogs lie. 
Beware of silent dogs and still water. 
While his dog watches, a man may 
sleep. 


Hebrew 
A bad dog breeds a bad whelp. 
Dogs which track many hares kill none. 
Dwell not in a city where no dog barks. 
A dog knows its master, a cat never. 
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PORCUPINES %& 
Do WOT THROW 
OR SHOOT THEIR QUILLS. 
THE SPINES SO LOOSELY 


ADHERE TO THE SKIN OF 
THE PORKY THAT THEY 


REMAIN IN THE FLESH OF A 
VICTIM ONCE THEY STICK. 


— 


Dog That Made Good His Mistake 
By VINCENT EDWARDS 


NE of Robert Louis Stevenson’s favorite stories was about 
a Scotch farmer who once thought he had made a mistake 
in buying a collie to watch over his sheep. 

One day the owner went to Edinburgh and there he bought 
more animals to add to his flock. He had brought along his 
collie with him, for he expected the dog to look out for the 
animals and to see that none were lost on the way home. 

Possibly the noise and stir of a big place like Edinburgh 
were too much for the dog. At any rate two of the sheep 
managed to get away. 

After several days the farmer learned that another country- 
man near Braid had found a pair of sheep. 

He went there immediately with his collie, but was unable to 
identify them. 

“If that’s the case,” 
to keep them.” 

But the owner saw that the farmer was really honest at heart. 

“It’s a fact that I canna tell the sheep,” he spoke up, “but if 
my dog can, will ye let me have them?” 

' The farmer agreed, though it was plain he did not expect to 
have to part with any of his sheep. 

All the sheep on the farm were turned into one large park. 

Then the collie was turned loose among them. 

The dog’s memory never failed him. He had been present 
when the two sheep were purchased, and he still remembered 
them distinctly, marks or no marks. 

Without pause or any blunder he singled out, first one ani- 
mal, then, the other. 

The farmer looked on in amazement. He saw at once that 
he had been outwitted by sure canine intelligence. 

Before the other man went away with the sheep, he drew 
him to one side. 

“Would ye be willing to part with the collie?” he asked. 
“Mind, I’ll give ye forty pounds for him.” 

The owner shook his head. In a little while he was once 
more heading homeward with the two sheep and his faithful 
dog for company. 
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said the farmer, “I guess I’m entitled 


Lonesome Deer 
By HENRY H. GRAHAM 


NE summer my father and I built a cabin in the Sawtooth 


mountains of Idaho. The site chosen was a grassy flat 
sprinkled with clumps of willows and quaking aspens, some of 
which had to be removed before the structure could be even 
started. Our work had scarcely begun when a beautiful doe 
sauntered down a nearby evergreen slope and grazed in the 
clearing. The first time she appeared we thought her coming 
was only accidental, but every day during the next two weeks 
she came regularly, often venturing very close to.us. When 
she saw she was not to be molested she grew quite oblivious to 
our presence. Sometimes, however, we observed her stand idly 
for many minutes and simply watch us at work and listen to the 
sounds of hammers and saws. 

Finally, we were delayed for nearly a week by rain, remain- 
ing indoors at another cabin we had rented and doing no work 
whatever. The first day of our idleness I slipped down to the 
clearing to see whether Mrs. Doe was there as usual. She was. 
But she did not stay long. In a short time she returned to the 
surrounding forested slopes. The second day she did not 
appear at all. In fact, not until we were working regularly 
again did the lovely animal show up. After completion of the 
job we saw the deer no more. I have often wondered about this 
phenomenon and have come to the conclusion that she was just 
plain lonesome and wanted company. She liked to browse 
while work was going on. Deer were very scarce in that sec- 
tion of the mountains and perhaps she was lonely. 

This summer playground is now a game preserve and deer 
are abundant. One often sees a dozen or more of them on the 
roads and feeding on the verdant slopes. Many years ago 
when shooting was permitted there wild life seemed virtually 
non-existent, but now there are numerous beavers, elk, deer 
and squirrels, as well as grouse and songbirds. 


It is against the law in Denver, Colorado, to do acrobatics on 
the sidewalks in such a way as to frighten a horse. 
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Here’s how “Peanuts” helped a neighborhood 
full of kids—and their parents, as well: 


FEW weeks ago, a horse came to live at my home. His 

name is Peanuts, and he is just an ordinary sort of horse, 
but he has done strange and beautiful things for my son and 
my neighbors’ children and the little suburban town in which 
I live. He has accomplished so much, indeed, that he makes 
me wonder if what the world needs today is not less atomic 
research and more horses. 

It all started when my twelve-year-old son, Dick, went to a 
ranch camp in the Rocky Mountains last summer. He had 
never ridden before, but he came back enormously “horsey.” 
He talked learnedly of such things as withers and cinches and 
snaffles. Then, through some mysterious source, he discovered 
there was a hay-and-feed merchant ten miles away who knew 
someone else who knew where there was a saddle pony for sale. 
He put tremendous pressure on me to buy it for him. 

I said no at first because I felt that a horse would be a nuisance 
to keep on our small place, and I was sure that Dick would tire 
of it in a few days. But he never gave up for a minute. He 
begged and pleaded and bargained. He would swear off comic 
books; he would make up his own bed; he would keep his finger- 
nails clean and his ears immaculate if only, please, he could 
have that horse. 

So, finally, on a Saturday morning when he looked actually 
ill from yearning, I gave in and said he could have the pony— 
provided he would take care of it himself. That same after- 
noon, Peanuts was delivered at our home. 


I had been prepared for a certain amount of excitement when 
this occurred, but I didn’t realize it would usher in a new era 
in our community. As Peanuts descended from the truck and 
started munching grass by the driveway, kids from all over 
town converged breathlessly in our yard. 


There were at least twenty of them. Little boys and girls 
who were used to all the playthings of our mechanical age— 
bikes and skates and electric trains, cars and planes and motor 
boats—but something happened to them when they saw Pea- 
nuts. Into their faces crept a kind of awe as they stared at the 
lovely creature. 

They all wanted to pet Peanuts at once, to feed him sugar, to 
get on his glossy back. When Dick galloped triumphantly 
around the front yard, the whole gang raced after him. The 
excitement in our yard surpassed anything that had happened 
in years. 

But that was just the beginning. I thought that the spell 
cast by Peanuts would fade when his novelty wore off, but it 
didn’t. As the days and weeks passed and the children learned, 
one by one, how to ride Peanuts and curry him and feed him, 
he started doing things for them in return. 

We noticed it first in Dick. After an afternoon gallop over 
hill and field; after wiping the sweat from his pony’s back; 
fetching water for him to drink; spreading bright straw for 
his bed and filling his manger with sweet-smelling hay, he 
would come into the house for his dinner and his homework 
with a new quietness and manliness. Caring for another crea- 
ture seemed to make him less selfish, too. 


Then the same thing started happening to some of the other 
kids. By learning to master an animal, they became better 
masters of themselves. While giving them the time of their 
lives, the little horse has subtly managed to strengthen the 
character of a whole group of youngsters. 

But Peanuts did not confine his magic influence to the chil- 
dren. Right from the start, I noticed that he did something 
to grownups, too. They started asking me all about the care 
and feeding of horses and wanted to know how much it would 
cost to buy one. I cannot claim that Peanuts has reshaped the 
character of any of the adults in our town, but he certainly 
has made them more friendly. 
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Clarence 


Companionship and care of an animal is of inestimable value in 
character formation. 


In the space of only a few weeks, the pony has become one 
of the best-known and best-loved characters in the community. 
When he jumped the fence one day and started trotting blithely 
down the highway, a crowd turned out in cars and on foot to 
bring him back. When he caught a slight cold we received any 
number of solicitous inquiries about his health. 


One crisp evening, as I was returning home from the city, 
I caught a glimpse of my son galloping along the crest of a 
near-by meadow, his setter dog bounding joyously ahead 
through the tall grass. That was a beautiful scene to me and, 
at the same time, there was something so strangely familiar 
about it that it made me catch my breath. How many times, I 
wondered, how many millions of times in the history of the 
human race, had that picture been duplicated—a boy, a horse, 
a dog silhouetted against the evening sky. 

It is an old, old picture but one which I can recommend to 
people everywhere. It is a reminder that even in a modern, 


machine age, we all respond to the durable satisfactions of a 
simpler day. 


Copyright 1945 by Le United Newspapers Magazine Corporation. Reprinted by 
f THIS WEEK 


special permission o: Magazine and the author. 
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Doggerel 


A gentle tug at the cover, 
A tender touch on my hand, 
And then a blare of vibrant sounds 
Equal to a swing-time band. 


| throw back the blankets, yawning, 
| might just as well get up; . . 
I'll have no peace ‘till do . . . for 
My alarm clock is my pup! 
—George S. Lookabaugh 


Secret Ways to Safety 
By EMMA MAE VICKREY 
NIMALS have to resort to strategy 
and sly tricks for their safety. Some 
depend upon camouflage; others, on out- 
witting their enemy. 

The quail and meadowlark both em- 
ploy the same trick when interlopers 
come too near their nests. What do they 
do? They fly out of their nests, as if they 
had crippled wings. Fluttering farther 
and farther from their nests, they hope 
to lead intruders away from their babies 
by centering the attention on themselves. 

The musk-ox form circles in the cen- 
ter of which they keep their calves. They 
know that no wolves can attack their 
helpless young when they form a death 
circle with their sharp horns. The wolves 
know when they are surpassed in 
strength, so they do not provoke a com- 
bat. 

Caciques are wary little birds. They 
like to hang their long swinging nests 
close to a wasps’ nest in order to have 
additional protection. 

The rock crab is a clever actor. He 
never goes about without his sponge um- 
brella. Whenever he sees his enemy ap- 
proach, he folds his feet beneath him, 
and there he squats with his dead sponge 
covering his shell, and the foe moves on. 

Human beings are not so clever when 
you consider how far ahead of science 
the little cuttlefish is when he shoots his 
smoke screen of black clouds in the water 
so that he may hide. 

Harmless snakes often emulate the 
more formidable and poisonous ones, feel- 
ing that they can frighten péople with 
their hissing. They reason correctly, for 
the average person takes to his heels 
without argument. 

The trap-door spider is a noted in- 
triguer. .After digging a tunnel in the 
dirt, it lines it with glossamer silk. Then 
it makes a trap door of silk and sand at 
the opening of the tunnel. After scatter- 
ing bits of debris about the door, it is 
content to sit and wait for its prey to 


call. 


Each animal has its own secret way of 
maintaining its safety. When speed or 
unusual strength cannot be utilized, then 
disguise must be resorted to. Nature has 
been a thoughtful provider of means of 
preparedness. 
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Cat and Bird Armistice 


By MARIA MORAVSKY 
MOCKINGBIRD made “Pussywil- 


low’s” life miserable. Pussywillow 
is our outsized bluish-gray Persian. 

If you are familiar with southern 
mockingbirds, you know their belligerent 
habits; swooping down on an animal, 
then a hard peck, then flying up again, 
in high glee. A mockingbird will attack 
a dog sleeping peacefully in the sun, and 
more often its natural enemy the cat. 

Pussywillow was an innocent victim of 
mocker’s aggressiveness, as he could not 
hunt birds even if he were so inclined. 
You see, we placed three silver bells 
around his neck. 

The mocking bird would fly close when- 
ever it heard those bells. It would sit 
cautiously by, on a high palm frond, 
until the cat settled down for a com- 
fortable snooze. Then it would start pes- 
tering the inoffensive Pussywillow. 

At first, our pet tried to catch it when- 
ever it stepped on his luxuriant fur, but 
after awhile he realized that the bird was 
too agile for him. The next best thing 
was to walk away in the silence of of- 
fended dignity. But the bird seldom left 
him alone. 

Finally, with the advent of hot summer 
months, Pussywillow’s laziness increased 
to such an extent that he ceased to pay 
attention to the fighting singer. He would 
lie quietly when the bird perched on him. 

But wait, didn’t those pecks change? 
They seemed less obtrusive. We noticed 
this and walked closer, as close as the 
bird would let us without taking flight. 
And we saw an unusual thing. Instead of 
pecking at the poor cat’s hide, the mocker 
was picking fleas out of his fur. 

Theoretically, with all the insecticides 
on the market, a well-kept cat has no 
fleas. But, roaming in the outdoors, and 


consorting with other cats, not excluding 
alley belles, our Persian would contact 
vermin, despite frequent baths. 

So this is why the cat submitted so 
docilely to the bird’s intrusion! We were 
amazed and gratified. 

From then on, the friendship between 
the born enemies grew in its gentle 
strength. The cat would lie in the sun 
with his eyes narrowed to slits, while the 
bird would search diligently in its luxur- 
iant fur. In gratitude, the cat would let 
the bird pick up the remnants of its own 
food; the mocker then had a family in the 
near-by orange tree, and at nesting time 
these birds can use meat remnants, be- 
cause their fledglings are not vegetarians. 

The friendship is still in full bloom. 


& 
Pig for Luck 


T’S a “pig for luck” in Vienna and 

Hungary on the last day of the year. 

For centuries the swine has been a 
good luck symbol, and in: Vienna and 
Hungary a pig is a necessary part of the 
St. Sylvester’s Eve celebration, held on 
December 31. 

Everywhere on this night there are 
pigs—even led on leashes down the main 
avenues. In the fashionable cafes it is 
customary to turn a pig loose at mid- 
night. Laughing people trying to touch 
it for luck. 

Those who celebrate this popular holi- 
day in their homes usually make or buy 
a candy pig, place a coin in its mouth 
and hang it from the ceiling. At the 
hour of twelve, everyone in the house 
rushes to touch the lucky token, as this 
insures a year of financial success. 

—Ida M. Pardue 


Odd - Facts - in - Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


He Guards Your Health 


The ugly eared vulture won't win any prize, 
For personal charm or for beauty; 

But you'd be surprised how important he is, 
And he has a regular duty. 


Way over in Africa, he has a job, 
And his duties seem never to cease; 

For he is a member, whose standing is good, 
Of the sanitary police! 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The sea lion pups all looked up when "Otar" started to bawl. 


Mother sea lion returns to the rookery when— 


TAR,” the two-week-old sea lion pup, 

has tired of romping with his play- 
mates and bawls for his dinner as he im- 
patiently anticipates the return of his 
mother from her feeding at sea. These 
are Stellar sea lions, largest of the 
Otariidae (eared seals), which family in- 
cludes the furred seals and those experi- 
enced performers, the California sea 
lions. The Stellar rookeries overlap those 
of the California species off that state 
but to the north they extend to Arctic 
waters. 

When the bulky cows returned and 
lumbered somewhat awkwardly over the 
barren rocks, Otar’s mother had no dif- 
ficulty in picking him out from among 
the apparently identical pups. Then Otar 
drank his fill of her warm milk and con- 


He's older now, and yet | feel 
That when a step is heard 

Along the gravel path again 
No one need say a word! 
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“Otar” Cries 


tentedly snuggled close to her side for a 
long snooze. But the first few months of 
his life on the rookery, where constant 
bedlam prevails, were fraught with un- 
ending peril. More than one of his play- 
mates have been crushed under the huge 
bodies of battling bulls, or knocked into 
the sea by the warriors or by the waves. 

For small pups such a ducking often 
is fatal for, strangely enough, the sea 
lions, who later in life lead an entirely 
aquatic existence for long periods, can- 
not swim at birth. This deficiency is a 
throw-back to landlubber, bear-like an- 
cestors. When Otar was about six weeks 
old, his mother set out to remedy it by 
the time-tested method of tossing the ter- 
rified, bleating youngster into the shal- 
low wash, and demonstrating the art of 


a 
Waiting’s End! 


By BUD CORNISH 


for His Dinner 
By W. J. BANKS 


swimming with matchless grace. As Otar 
slowly gained confidence and ventured 
farther afield in search of succulent sea 
food, new perils threatened him in the 
form of sharks and killer whales. 

During the winter months, Otar is en- 
gaged with his mother in a venturesome 
migration which takes them far into the 
open ocean. When, in the spring, the cow 
returns to give birth to another single 
pup, Otar will join those forgotten men 
of the sea-lion world, the yearling males. 
His chief occupation will be to keep out 
of the way of the jealous bulls and their 
well-guarded families. But there will 
come a day when Otar will be big and 
strong enough to pre-empt a choice spot 
on the rugged shore and set up a harem 
of his own. 


| think again the puppy-bounce 
Will spring into each limb — 

And he'll be first to welcome back 
His soldier! . . . God, to him! 
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Devoted companions 


Survivor of War 


HE story of “Foxhole Flicka,” sur- 

vivor of over 200 bombing raids, is 
one of devotion—devotion between a filly 
and Chief Boatswain Arthur L. Parker, 
USN. 

A veteran of over 34 years active serv- 
ice, Parker rescued Flicka and cared for 
her all during the latter part of the Pa- 
cific campaign, finally bringing her back 
to his parents’ home in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 

It was in Tulagi, and Flicka was just 
a playful youngster, when the U. S. Ma- 
rines and Navy started to move in. Bombs 
killed the filly’s mother and the fright- 
ened survivor ran away to seek shelter 
from the confusion. 

Parker heard of the young filly and en- 
listed aid to search for her. When found, 
Flicka was lying helpless on a jungle 
trail, a victim of colic and festering sores. 
She was transported to the encampment 
where Parker nursed her back to health. 
He then found a cave large enough for 
the recuperating horse and barricaded it 
with sand. 

At last, when the war ended, Parker 
succeeded in getting his beloved Flicka 
into this country where she is his con- 
stant companion when he’s ashore. 


Witchery 


A chickadee came to my garden; 
A song sparrow over the way 
Sang from the top of a pine tree, 
And | thought, how SUNNY today. 


Yet my neighbor said: “How gloomy. 
| hate this fog from the sea.”— 
Strange, two little bunches of feathers 
Should cast such a spell upon me. 
—Catherine M. Bloom 
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Because a stray horse ambled into a 
Nevada luncheonette one day and pro- 
ceeded to eat everything in sight, the 
owner of the establishment now has a 
sign posted: “‘We do not serve horses.” 


One of the strangest accidents of 
1945 occurred in Luray, Va., as an 
English sparrow swooped up a lighted 
cigarette, took it to his nest and flew 
away, scarcely realizing that such a 
simple act would necessitate the calling 
of the local fire department and would 
cause much anxiety to the owner of the 
house wherein Mr. Sparrow had begun 
to set up his abode. 


A Watertown, N. Y., discharged vet- 
eran plans to re-enlist and request over- 
seas duty, in order to search for a dog 
he once nursed back to health. 


“Raffles,” the mynab, called also the 
‘million dollar bird,” bas astounded the 
entertainment world. He sold over a 
million dollar’s worth of War Bonds; bas 
averaged over two hundred perform- 
ances per year since 1940; bas earned 
approximately $15,000 per year; bas 
been credited by physicians with aiding 
materially in the cure of some of the 
most stubborn shell-shock cases on rec- 
ord. Meanwhile, another mynab, “Jim- 
mie,” caused considerable stir in Wash- 
ington when he greeted his master, a 
colonel in the Army and a Jap prisoner 
for four years, with “Gosh! I’m glad 
you’re home.” 


On its second birthday, a Minnesota 
cat received over a hundred greeting 
cards from a Girl Scout troop, of which 
it was mascot. 


Did you know that the famous Negro 
scientist, Dr. George Washington Carver, 
was, as a youth, traded for a race horse? 


A raccoon dog arrived at the home 
of his original master in time for the 
holiday season, after a walk of 370 
miles, from Reading, Pennsylvania, to 
Norwalk, Ohio, a trip which consumed 
ten months of the canine’s time. 


You remember how Mary’s Little 
Lamb insisted upon accompanying his 
little mistress everywhere she went. 
From Worcester, England, comes a story 
of a headmaster of the local school who 
has his cow, used to train students in 
farming, as an almost constant com- 
panion. Even during summer vacations 
the two must spend their time together, 
for the simple reason that there is no 
one at the school to milk and feed 
Bossy” when classes are not in session. 


—Jack Pearson 


Misconception 
By M. H. MORGAN 


I'm just a little ground hog; 
My cave is ‘neath a tree 
Where | can sleep all winter 

As cozy as can be. 


| won't come out 'til springtime, 
No matter what folks say 

About there being sunshine 
Upon some special day. 


For I've no way of knowing 
Just when that day has come, 
As | don't have a calendar 
To check on in my home. 


So don't blame me, dear people, 
If your signs turn out not right; 

I'm not at fault; some other guy 
Has flashed you the green light. 


& 


Horse Sense 
(N electric bulb in the center lights 
the box stall occupied by my saddle 
horse, “Rex.” 

At first there was just a cord dangling 
within reach of whoever chanced to care 
for the horse. But Rex, being almost six- 
teen hands high, soon discovered he could 
pull the light on for himself. When it 
became his chief pastime, the cord was 
changed. It was carried along the ceil- 
ing then fastened in the corner near the 
door, at the top. It was put through a 
screw eye with a weight on the end of 
the string. In a few days Rex was smart 
enough to discover the new arrangement 
and on came the light again! 

As a last resort the cord was extended 
outside the door of his stall, again 
through screw eyes which held it com- 
pletely out of sight. There is an opening 
in the door of the stall and from it Rex 
can look all around the stable. He has a 
long neck and much curiosity. Now he 
has found the cord on the outside, can 
stretch his head around, and is still able 
to pull on the light! The strange thing 
is that he almost never has turned the 
light on except on a dark day, and fre- 
quently just before time to eat. 

—Ruby Price Weeks 


Searce As Hens’ Teeth 

HEY’RE scarce all right — but at 
least every chick has one at first. 

Actually, it isn’t a tooth at all, but 
that’s what the solid, tough knob located 
on the very tip of the infant bird’s bill is 
called—an egg tooth. It’s there for one 
reason only—to help the bird break out 
of the shell. 

After a few hammer-like pecks with 
the egg tooth, the shell wall is so weak- 
ened that the chick can wriggle and push 
its way out. 

—Ida M. Pardue 
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Cathedral 


For All 


Creatures 


By BEATRICE N. PHIPPS 

They learned to appreciate animals. 


HERE is a sacred link between the 
lowly stable which glorified the first 
year of the Christmas era, and a “Cathe- 
dral for All Creatures”—the handiwork 
of clever school children of today. 

This cathedral is not a model of any 
existing structure, but grew of itself. It 
happened this way. 

During their art period one day, a 
couple of boys in Hodgson Public School, 
Toronto, Canada, asked their teacher, 
Miss E. D. MacKay, if she wouldn’t let 
the class make a castle. 

She is a very understanding teacher, 
and the camaraderie between herself and 
this class, Grade Four—a most superior 
one—was good, indeed. Diffidently she 
replied, “For years I have wanted to build 
a cathedral.” 

To her amazement, the idea was re- 
ceived with wild enthusiasm and she con- 
fessed, “If I had known what my sug- 
gestion would entail, wild horses wouldn’t 
have dragged such a confession from 
me.” Forthwith, she found herself con- 
fronted with, and committed to, a build- 
ing program. When she mentioned 
stained windows, there was more en- 
thusiasm and the question each day be- 
came, “Please may I make a window for 
the Cathedral?” 

Besides the aim of giving the children 
a fine idea of architecture while they 
studied pictures of old abbeys, churches, 
and cathedrals, her great purpose was 


to raise the children’s concept of four- 
footed and winged creatures from that 
of slave labor to friendship and co- 
operation, and from exploitation to re- 
spect for their rights, and to awaken love 
for them. 

When cartons of corrugated cardboard 
began to arrive, excitement was intense. 
Pictures of the Gothic arch were made, 
traced on the cardboard and pricked out 
with perforating needles. Each wall was 
duplicated, designs for the windows were 
drawn on ordinary art paper painted with 
water colors and oils, then the windows 
pasted in. The main interest centered in 
the large windows and the drawing of 
animals. The pupils were in Grade Five, 
still with her, when they finished. 

Subject of the west window was, “The 
wolf shall lie down with the lamb’; theme 
of the north transept window, “Other 
sheep I have which are not of this fold.” 

“It came to me years ago that the 
‘other sheep’ meant the animals, and a 


(| | | | | 


few months ago I noticed that, interpre- 
tation put forth in an article by an au- 
thority on the Scriptures,” said Miss 
MacKay. 

The west window depicts the story of 
Balaam and the Ass, with the legend, 
“And the Ass Saw Me.” “The only in- 
stance in the Bible,” explained their 
teacher, “that I know of, where an ani- 
mal showed more spirituality than a 
man.” The main part of the east win- 
dow shows the Master in the Wilderness, 
the legend being, ‘““And He was with the 
wild beasts.” “He was not against them,” 
the teacher pointed out to her class. 

Completed, the structure is two feet 
by three, the cardboard painted a stone 
gray. With the aid of a large flas=light 
inside it, the windows gleam forth very 
beautifully. 

It was on the last day of June, last 
year, that very proudly this class and 
their teacher, opened to the public their 
Cathedral for All Creatures. 


Query for a Kitten a ® By GLADYS McKEE 


Scrap of cloud 
With the wind rolled in it, 


Bright quicksilver 
Gone in a minute, 
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Roseleaf tongue 
In a pale gray puff, 


Unpredictable 
Flounce of fluff, 


Isn't there some way 
This or that 


To keep you from being 
Sedately . . . a cat? 
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Officer Fred T. Vickers holds a treat. 
Christmas with Our Agents 


OT only in Boston was the Horses’ 

Christmas celebrated but in every 

part of the Commonwealth, where our 

Society’s agents are active, horses were 

given special dinners to celebrate the 
holiday season. 

In Peabody, Officer Fred T. Vickers 
distributed oats, carrots and apples at the 
riding stables and in Lynn, he treated his 
regular customers to the same diet. Mr. 
Vickers has for some years made a regu- 


lar round of junk dealers and others who. 


still cling to the horse-drawn vehicle for 
transportation. 

In the picture below is shown Agent 
Charles E. Brown, in Attleboro, pre- 
senting a few extra dinners to a driver 
and his horse, both well known through- 
out the business district. 


Officer Charles E. Brown gives a handout. 
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The Least One 
By SILENCE BUCK BELLOWS 


Between the sunset and the stars, 
With winter lying dim about, 
Alone, beneath the darkening sky, 
The Smallest One crept out. 


No friendly feast for him was spread, 
But where the favored birds had dined 
There might be left a seed or crust 

A little mouse could find. 


About him earth and sky were vast, 

Worlds wheeled portentous on their round; 
Ages were massed above that frail, 

Small heartbeat on the ground. 


No shadow stirred, the wind forbore, 
The voices of the night were dumb; 
Creation paused and gave him grace 
To claim his evening crumb. 


And since the wings that others love 
To him were things of fear and dread, 
The great Lord of the Universe 
Folded them while he fed. 
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Just Kittens 
By HAZEL CASWELL BAUDER 


Just a basketful of kittens, 
Downy-soft and starry-eyed, 
Not a pedigree amongst them, 
No blue ribbons by their side. 


Just three helpless baby kittens, 
Rosy mouths a-yawning wide— 
Sleepy, lazy little kittens, 

Staring at strange worlds outside. 


They're not ranked among the clever 
Nor considered ultra-smart, 

But these cuddly little kittens 

Snuggle close within my heart. 
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My Dog Was Killed Today 
By SUSAN G. WIER 


My dog was killed today! 

I'll miss his scratch upon the door— 

His bark for joy I'll hear no more— 

I'll miss him there upon the floor— 
For he was killed today! 


My dog was killed today! 

She didn't hit him to be mean— 

He dashed into the street unseen— 

A car—a dog—and naught between— 
And he was killed today! 


Oh driver, as you go your way, 
Won't you watch for pets that stray? 
A dog is a friend day after day— - 
My heart is heavy when | say— 

I lost that friend today! 


In Dobbin’s Yesterdays 
By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


ESPOTIC William of Normandy was 
responsible for the first national 
horseshoeing law. In 1067, a year after 
his English conquest, William decreed 
that all horses in England be shod 
throughout the year. 

Previously horses had been shod only 
in the winter months, when the frozen 
roads and fields were more likely to prove 
injurious to their feet. Earlier horse- 
shoes had been made from cloth, leather, 
twigs, straw and almost any available 
material before the familiar curved metal 
shoe came into vogue. 

Whatever merit, if any, there may be 
in the horseshoe as a good luck symbol, 
its introduction in Norman times was at 
least a lucky break for the horse. 

In feudal times the war horse had to 
be a beast of burden in the real sense of 
the word. It wore its own coat of armor 
besides carrying its mailclad knight into 
battle. A fully accoutred horse and rider 
meant that Dobbin might go campaigning 
with anything up to 300 pounds and more 
on his back. 

Old Dobbin originated the “horse 
laugh” himself when gunpowder and 
changing tactics prompted the last of the 
mailclad knights to hang up his tin uni- 
form for keeps. He still had to fight 
mankind’s battles, but the horse was 
henceforth at least spared the job of 
carrying excess baggage in the form of 
scrap metal. 

The horse is the forgotten animal of 
history. An unknown horse, borrowed 
from Deacon Jones of Charlestown, 
brought fame to Paul Revere. Another 
nameless steed galloped the twenty miles 
to Winchester and headlines for Phil 
Sheridan. 

Thomas Jefferson rode into Washing- 
ton on horseback for his own inaugura- 
tion—the only President of the United 
States to do so—but no one remembers 
anything about that Jeffersonian animal. 

Even the horse that got the better of a 
king was nameless, so far as history is 
concerned. Every schoolboy remembers 
that Richard of England lost his king- 
dom because of a lost horse that lost a 
horseshoe because the shoe had lost a nail. 
It happened a long time ago, but it is 
still a timely reminder that it’s the little 
things that count—even where Dobbin is 
concerned. 


Order Your 
Kindness Week Blotters 
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inside back cover 
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Robert F. Sellar 


T a recent meeting of the directors 

of The American Humane Associa- 

tion, Albany, N. Y., Robert F. Sellar was 

elected to the presidency, to succeed Syd- 
ney H. Coleman. 

Mr. Sellar’s years of experience in the 
humane field adapt him admirably for his 
new position. Starting as Manager of 
the Erie County S. P. C. A., Buffalo, 
N. Y., he successively held positions as 
Executive Secretary of the Humane So- 
ciety of Missouri, in St. Louis, and as 
Managing Director, and later as Presi- 
dent of the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton, in which capacity he served from 
1931 to the present time. 

In taking over the presidency of the 
national organization, Mr. Sellar will be 
facing the many responsibilities evolving 


from post war problems. We feel sure 


that his many years of experience will 
aid him in surmounting these difficulties 
and his many friends wish him well in 
his new venture. 
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Veterinarians Speak 


HREE of our veterinarians took part 
in various conferences during Jan- 
uary. 

Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder, Chief of Staff, 
spoke at the Pennsylvania Veterinary 
Conference, at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, on January 8. Dr. 
Schroeder’s topic was “Fractures,” and 
his lecture was illustrated by explanatory 
slides. 

Dr. G. B. Schnelle, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, attended the Ohio State Veter- 
inary Conference, at Columbus, January 
1-4, where he lectured on “Radiology in 
Small Animals.” 

Dr. C. L. Blakely went to Ithaca, N. Y., 
to attend the New York State Veterinary 
Conference, at Cornell University, Jan- 
uary 6-7. His part in the Conference was 
in showing our color film on diaphrag- 
matic hernia with verbal explanation dur- 
ing the running of the picture. 


OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts about 
our animal friends, our Society sponsors two 
distinct radio programs. 


In Boston “Bird and Animal Lore" is 
presented by Miss Margaret J. Kearns each 
Saturday, at 2:05 P. M., over WHDH—850 
on your dial. 

In Springfield, Mrs. Charlena Kibbe broad- 
casts a similar program each Tuesday, at 
2:15 P. M., over WSPR—1I270 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 
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President Eric H. Hansen, assisted by Miss Ann Hefler, serves the first dinner. 


Horses’ Christmas 


OLLOWING its annual custom of 

nearly thirty years, our Society cele- 
brated the Horses’ Christmas on the day 
before the holiday. 

President Eric H. Hansen marked the 
opening of the year’s celebration by per- 
sonally serving the first holiday dinner to 
a team of work horses. 

Throughout the day, a horse-drawn 
truck, bearing a decorated Christmas 


Hospital nurses take time off to make up a few of the dinners. 


tree and laden with oats and carrots and 
apples, traveled around the city where 
horses were to be found in greatest num- 
ber. Coffee and doughnuts were served 
to the drivers. Whatever remained of 
these gifts for the horses was distributed 
at the various stables where most needed, 
particularly at the stables where the horses 
of peddlars and junk dealers are kept. 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


Practical Projects for Teachers and Parents 


by Dorothea Clark 


Pride of the Household 


HE time—about the year 2000 B. C. 

The place—the rich valley of the Nile 
River in Egypt. The life-sustaining 
wheat crop had just been gathered and 
was ready to be taken to the granaries. 
Here and there, small mice and huge 
rats scurried, eagerly searching for 
grains of this precious food. One small 
mouse sat erect, nibbling nervously on 
a grain of wheat, his eyes and ears 
alert for signs of danger. In spite of 
his watchfulness, he failed to discover 
the impending danger. From a short 
distance away, stalking stealthily on 
cushioned feet, came the figure of a 
medium-sized, blackish animal. With a 
quick pounce it pinned the mouse to 
earth with its sharp, curved claws. 
After a satisfying meal, it strolled 
across the field, stopped, and proceeded 
to wash itself thoroughly. Then this 
small black animal stretched out in the 
warm sunshine and soon sang itself 
to sleep with soft, strange rumblings 
that issued from its throat. 

This episode might just as well have 
occurred in some fertile valley of the 
United States in the year 1945, or in 
England, at the time of Dick Whitting- 
ton. However, as you have probably 
guessed, it is the description of a cat, 
the ancestor of our common house cat. 
As the grain was removed from the fields 
to the granaries, the mice followed. 
Then the cats followed the mice. When 
the wheat was made into flour and 
bread, the mice followed the bread into 
the very homes of the people themselves. 
There, also, went the cat. When the 
people of Egypt saw how valuable the 
cat was in protecting their food, they 
made it. a most welcome member of 
their households and held it in high 
regard. 

During the several centuries that fol- 
lowed, knowledge of this remarkable 
creature was very slow in spreading to 
the countries of Europe. To be sure 
the Phoenician sailors were traveling to 
all the ports of the known world. They 
had learned the value of the cat as a 
protector of their food on shipboard. 
But no records have been found to show 
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that the cat was introduced into Europe 
by them. Just across the Mediterranean, 
only a few hundred miles from Egypt, 
the learned Greeks and Romans had 
much difficulty with rats and mice. 
They were obliged to use ferrets to go 
into the holes after the vermin. This 
was a very inferior method of control. 
When the people of Europe finally, in 
the tenth century, did learn about cats, 
they welcomed them, too. Then it was 
not long before there were strict laws 
protecting them from harm. 

The cat tribe is well distributed over 
the globe. Lions, tigers, leopards, oce- 
lots, pumas are the larger members of 
the family; and there are many smaller 
cats such as the lynx, mountain lion, 
bobcat, and other “wild cats” to be 
found scattered over the various conti- 
nents. It is the smaller cats that have 
given rise to several distinct breeds of 
domesticated felines. The Angora or 
Persian cat originated in south Asia. 
The Siamese cat is a native of Siam. 
The Manx comes from the Isle of Man 
and is thought to be the descendant of 
cats that may have escaped from the 
Phoenicians. The mark of their origin 
is recorded on the toepads of each breed. 
The Angora or Persian, if purebred, has 
pink toepads. Descendants of cats of 
European ancestry have yellowish toe- 
pads with a black spot on each pad, 
while the descendant of the Egyptian 
cat has black toepads. 

It is generally agreed that the Egyp- 
tian cat is the ancestor of our interest- 
ing and loveable domestic pet of today. 
Many of the characteristics and habits, 
which make the cat such a fascinating 
pet for many people, are those which 
were possessed by this more gentle 
ancestor of long ago. Some of these 
distinctive mannerisms are closely linked 
with the mode of securing food. The 
gracefulness, the lithesomeness of move- 
ment, the phantom-like tread with which 
it stalks its imaginary prey from under 
chairs and behind table legs, are all 
the skills that were used on the trail. 
Sharp claws and an amazing agility aid 
in securing and holding the prey. After 
feeding, a thorough washing removes all 


traces of food from the fur. This habit 
of washing so that no odor would betray 
it on the trail is one that has persisted 
down through the centuries. When puss 
crawls into an empty carton or bag 
and lies motionless for minutes at a 
time, he is exhibiting the same patience 
and persistence that was needed on the 
trail. 

The cat is also a very curious animal. 
He examines in detail every parcel and 
box that arrives in the house. Strange 
noises make him alert. His hearing is 
excellent. The opening of a refrigerator 
door summons him from the remote 
corners of the house. Puss, as an in- 
quisitive member of our household, enter- 
tains the whole family with its play 
that is replete with comical antics and 
graceful poses. 

Yet always, there is the independent 
manner and bearing—one which, as 
Kipling suggests in his entertaining 
story, “The Cat Who Walked by Him- 
self,” may explain why the cat was 
domesticated so long after the dog. Puss 
prefers not to be handled. He wishes 
to select his own resting place. He does 
not wish to be coerced. He complacently 
accepts all favors bestowed upon him as 
his due. There is an air of mystery 
about him. His manner is aloof, and 
at all times his bearing is dignified and 
regal. 

Civilization has wrought fewer changes 
in the domestic cat than in the dog. 
Few new breeds of cats have been estab- 
lished. Today the cat renders the same 
important service that it performed orig- 
inally, that is, the control of rats and 
mice. Even though the cat has lived 
in this proximity of conquering man for 
centuries, it has never been really con- 
quered by him. He still maintains the 
same spirit of independence that typifies 
the cat tribe as a whole. In spite of this 
aloofness and independent bearing, the 
cat of today shows great affection for 
its benefactor and has come to depend 
upon man for food and protection. This 
individualistic, charming creature has 
established itself in the esteem of many 
and will always hold a warm place by 
the hearth and in the heart of man. 
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Kindergarten, Grades One, 
Two, Three 


I. BASIC IDEA: Our pet cat shows many 
similarities to its wild relatives. 


II. SUBJECT MATTER: Pride of the 
Household. 


III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 


Invite several cats to visit you at dif- 
ferent times. Plan what you must do to 
make them happy. 

(Suggestion to teachers: Cats as a rule 
are high strung and nervous creatures. 
They do not like to be handled and are 
timid in strange places. One should 
keep this in mind in order to avoid 
situations from arising which may be 
unhappy both for the cat and the chil- 
dren. Permit the cat to get acquainted 
with its new surroundings in its own 
way and at its own time. Never permit 
a cat that appears to be unhappy to 
remain in the school. It is better to 
send it home than to keep it against its 
will. Do not permit children to crowd 
around a strange cat or to handle it. 
This situation offers a good opportu- 
nity to give children practice in self- 
control. Take plenty of time to get 
acquainted with the cat. Have it return 
several times before attempting to 
make any formal observations. Get the 
children and the cat used to each other 
in order to make the situation as nat- 
ural as possible.) 


Observe the cat in its many activities. 
Children’s observations may be guided by 
the use of questions, for example: 

How can we tell if the cat is happy? 

In how many ways does it show its 
feelings? 

How does it get acquainted with its 
surroundings? 

Can we hear the cat walk? Why not? 

How does it wash itself? 

What does it eat? Observe its teeth. 

How do its eyes change? Why? 

Visit the zoo to see the relatives of the 
cat found there. Find out from what coun- 
tries they come. 

How are they like our domestic cat? 

How are they different? 

Make a chart or scrapbook with pictures 
of both wild and domesticated cats. 

Make a set of rules concerning the care 
of a cat. 

Teach some younger child how to handle 
a cat with gentleness. 


IV. DESIRABLE LEARNINGS: 

Specific Ideas: 
Our pet cats have many wild relatives. 
Cats are similar in structure and habits. 
The play of young animals is a prepara- 

tion for adult life. 
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Cats have an independent nature and 
their rights should be respected. 


Attitudes: 


A deep affection for this pet stimulated 
by an understanding of its ways of be- 
having. 

Respect for the sensitive nature of the 
cat. 

A desire to protect the cat from harm or 
annoyance. 

These attitudes are expressed as follows: 

The child is gentle in the handling of 
his pet. 

He refrains from abusing or teasing 
his pet. 

He does not force the cat to do things 
which it does not wish to do. 

He protects the animal from other 
animals or children that might annoy it. 

He learns what to do for any animal 
that is suffering, and does it. 


Grades Four, Five, Six 


I. BASIC IDEA: The cat, like its wild 
relatives, has many adaptations for living 
successfully. 


II. SUBJECT MATTER: Pride of the 
Household. 


III. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 
Observe a cat to discover what ways it 
has for securing food, escaping from its 
enemies, protecting itself. 
Why is a cat said to have nine lives? 
Why does a cat usually land on its feet 
when it falls? 
Read stories about the cats of the jungle 
to discover how they are like our pet cats. 
How many different breeds of cats live in 
your neighborhood? 
Find out about the origin of the 
several breeds. 
Are there stray cats in your neighbor- 
hood? 
Find out from your local S.P.C.A. what 
to do about stray cats. 
How can you protect your bird feeding 
station and bird houses from cats? 
Debate the question: “Resolved — All 
cats should be licensed as dogs are.” 
Make a set of rules concerning the proper 
care of a cat. 


IV. DESIRABLE LEARNINGS: 
Specific Ideas: 

All cats are carnivorous in their feeding 
habits. 

It is natural for cats to prey upon small 
forms of animal life. 

We are responsible for controlling our 
cat so that it will do no harm, 

We must see that our cat is well fed. 

Kittens should never be abandoned in 
the country, woods, or along the roadsides. 


Cats should not be permitted to roam at 
night. 


Attitudes: 
A feeling of enjoyment in the companion- 
ship of his pet cat. 
An intelligent attitude for controlling the 
hunting activities of his pet. 
A feeling of responsibility for control- 
ling some of the activities of his pet. 
These attitudes are expressed as follows: 
The child gives his pet thoughtful care. 
He does not tease or mistreat cats. 
He provides devices to protect birds 
from being bothered by cats. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 

Books for Reference: (Titles marked with 

* are for children) 

*Bianco, Margery—All About Pets, Mac- 
millan Bros. 

Includes a section dealing with the 
care of cats. 

*Bradbury, Bianca — Muggins, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 4 

Illustrated by Diana Thorne, the story 
of a kitten for young children. 

Comstock, A. B. — Handbook of Nature 
Study, Comstock Publishing Co. 

Excellent series of questions to guide 
children’s observations. 

Eddy, Frederick B.—The Panther on the 
Hearth, National Geographic, Nov. 1938. 

Origin, breeds, excellent photographs 
in color. 

Eddy, Sarah J. — Alexander and Some 
Other Cats, Plimpton Press, Norwood, 
Mass. 

Printed privately. Contains materials 
relative to licensing cats, their value, 
proper care, humane treatment. 

*Mason, Miriam E.—Matilda and Her Fam- 
ily, Macmillan. 

A story for young’ children, 6 to 8, 
about a cat, Matilda and her 4 kit- 
tens. 

Mellen, Ida M.—The Science and the Mys- 
tery of the Cat, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Deals with origin, breeds, structure, 
and behavior of cats. 

Schmidt Karl Patterson — Our Friendly 
Animals and Whence They Came, M. A. 
Donohue & Co. 

A simply written series of accounts of 
the origins of common domesticated 
animals, including the cat. 


Visual Aids: Films. 

Pets—16 mm. both sound and silent. 

Aims to instill kindness to animals, 
particularly, dog and cat. 

Cat Animals—16 mm. silent, 14 reel. 
Concerned with wild members of the 
cat tribe, both New and Old World 
species. 

New World Cat Animals—16 mm, silent, 

1 reel. : 
Pictures of jaguar, ocelot and lynx. 
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By Boys and Girls 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 
or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


My Dog “Trixy” 
By Francoise Dearden (Age 9) 


My dog’s name is “Trixy.” He is all black. Every 
day he follows me to school. In the winter, Trixy likes 
to roll in the snow. 

One day Trixy was in the house alone and I was out- 
side. We had some jam in the pantry. When I came 
back in the house, Trixy had spilled all the jam. 


& 


My Kitten 
By Marjorie Ann Noonan (Age 9) 


One morning I went down to the cellar on an errand 
for my mother and there I found my kitten, “Bonnie,” 
with four beautiful baby kittens. That same evening 
Bonnie brought each one of her kittens and laid them 
in my lap. 


A Good Pal 
By Barbara Merritt (Age 15) 


“Mountain Boy” is the horse I exercise after school. 
I like to ride him. He is a wonderful jumper. 

I ride him down to the river where there is a beautiful 
view and some jumps, three feet high. I ride him over 
the jumps a few times and then ride through the fields. 

When I bring him back I walk him up and down the 
road to cool him off so he won’t catch cold. ThenI put 
him in the stable and tell him I had a good ride and we 
both say good-bye until the next day. 
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IN THE SAFETY ZONE 
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My Little Horse 
By Geraldine M. Jackson (Age 13) 


Meus parvus equus, so full of life 
Never between us is there a strife. 
We understand each other well; 
My love for you, I cannot tell. 


At dawn, your meal to you I feed 
Plus water to supply your need. 
You look at me, as if to say, 
“Mistress, I love you more each day.” 


Then I comb and trim your silky mane, 
And pat you on your head again, 

And scrub your back so it will shine. 
With a proud heart, I know you’re mine. 


At last we’re ready for the run; 
I’m on your back, we’re off for fun. 
The path we choose is towards the west, 
‘Somehow, to us, this seems the best. 


For leading from it is a brook, 
And willow trees, that on us look. 
From this same brook, you always drink, 
And under the trees, of you I think. 


People laugh at us, a girl and horse, 
But without you, I should be at loss. 
I'll defend you till the end; 
Yes, you, my little equine friend. 
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New Contest for Children 


N our September issue, we opened a new Animal Contest for our young readers. For 
you who missed the last five issues and would like the chance of winning one of our 
28 prizes, just send your subscription and ask that it start with the September issue. 


Be sure to read the following contest rules before starting. 


Rules for Animal Contest 


1. 


10. 


11. 


This contest is open to all paid subscribers to OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, 15 years of age or under. 


. Prizes will be as follows: 


Firet: $25.00 Third Prize ........ $5.00 
Second Prize ...... 10.00 Twenty-five $1.00 prizes. 


. With the first entry enclose OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


found on this page, signed by your teacher. Only ONE entry 
blank is needed for entire contest. 


. This contest will run for six months, one set of puzzles in each 


issue of this magazine for FIVE months. The sixth entry 
will consist of a scrapbook of not more than eight pages, 
including the cover, made up of interesting pictures or 
stories selected from your copies of OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 
BE SURE TO SAVE YOUR MAGAZINES. Start right now 
thinking about YOUR scrapbook entry. It will be judged for 
its attractiveness and originality. 


. You may send in each set of puzzles as you complete them, 


being sure your first set is accompanied by the official entry 
blank, properly signed, or you may submit all five sets and 
scrap book together (with OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK) at 
the completion of the contest. 


. All entries must be postmarked on or before midnight, 


February 25, 1946. 


- Each entry, whether sent separately or all together, must 


bear the contestant’s name and address (the same address to 


which OUR DUMB ANIMALS is being sent). 


. Address your entries to ANIMAL CONTEST EDITOR, 180 


Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


. Winners will be notified by letter and their names will appear 


in the June issue of the magazine. 


In case of ties, duplicate awards will be given and the deci- 
sion of the judges will be final. We regret that we cannot 


enter into any correspond concerning the contest. 


All entries become the property of OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
and none can be returned. 


A special subscription rate of 75c will be 
allowed to all contestants. 
Please send to 
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180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Sixth Entry 


OW we come to the final examination in our Animal 

" Contest for children who are fifteen years old and 
under. 

To all you contestants who have completed the first 
five puzzle entries and have either sent them in, or are 
saving them to submit all six at once, you are now on the 
last lap towards competing for our 28 prizes. 

Before starting the sixth problem, be sure to read 
Rule 4 of the Contest Rules which we are repeating on 
this page. You will see that you must make and send 
in a scrapbook of not more than eight pages, made up 
of interesting pictures, or stories, or both, selected from 
your copies of Our Dumb Animals. This material may 
be taken from any issues, not necessarily those of the 
last six months. 

All contestants should read the rules very carefully 
to see if they have complied fully with the require- 
ments. For instance, are you a paid subscriber to Our 
Dumb Animals; have you completed the first five 
puzzles; has your teacher signed the Official Entry 
Blank? 

To those who have not as yet entered, but would like 
to try the contest, there is still time. If you are not a 
subscriber just send in your subscription to start with 
the September issue. You have until February 25 to 
do the puzzles and scrapbook. 

Many of the contestants have answered all the 
puzzles correctly so the scrapbooks will be the deciding 
factors. The best ones received from those who have 
worked out all the puzzles will, of course, decide who 
are to be the winners. 

Scrapbooks will be judged for their attractiveness 
and originality. 

Good luck to all you contestants! 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 
(Please Print) 
(Street) 
(Have your teacher fill in the next three lines) 
(Signature) 


February 1946 
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Fondouk Needs Aid 
ECENTLY received is a most disturb- 
ing report from Superintendent Guy 
Delon, of the American Fondouk Main- 
tenance Committee, Fez, Morocco. Mr. 
Delon describes the inflationary tendency 
of the franc to many times what it is 
under normal conditions. As a result of 
this situation, the cost of food and sup- 
plies needed for the care of the animals 
has risen to such an extent that the funds 
of the organization are no longer ade- 
quate for its needs. In addition, the ris- 
ing living costs require some adjustment 
in the salaries of all the workers in order 
that they may live in some degree of com- 
fort. 

Steps have, of course, been taken to 
economize as far as possible in every 
branch of endeavor and it has been nec- 
essary to curtail some of the activities 
of the Fondouk. The ambulance has just 
about come to the end of its service and 
motor transportation will have to be dis- 
pensed with until a replacement is pos- 
sible. 

Incredibly enough, the American Fon- 
douk carried on its work all through the 
years of war. That, in itself, was a mir- 
acle of devoted service. Now the war is 
over, we feel sure that supporters of this 
great cause will not want the work to 
suffer—they will not want to see the 
only animal protection organization in 
that part of the world over which flies 
the Stars and Stripes, go down to ig- 
nominy for lack of enough funds to carry 
on. 
We confidently ask our friends to help 
in this time of need. Contributions may 
be sent to the American Fondouk Main- 
tenance Committee, Inc., M. E. Lyons, 
Treasurer, 50 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y., or to the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
15, Mass. 


A native policeman bringing in a donkey 
for inspection and treatment of wounds. 
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Beyond this Vale 


LACKIE” and “Bunty” were the very 

best of friends. They didn’t live far 
apart, and always got together at play 
time. How they did love to run races, 
climb trees, and play hide-and-seek. 
Whenever one was given something es- 
pecially nice, he wanted to share it with 
the other. Sometimes they fussed with 
each other, just a little, but they always 
“made up” soon. 

It was a sad day for Blackie when 
Bunty did not come out to play with him. 
He wandered aimlessly about, perhaps 
thinking that Bunty must be ill. The 
next day his friend did not come, and the 
next, and the next. Blackie was incon- 
solable. He wouldn’t play. He wouldn’t 
even try to act jolly. Then one morning 
when Blackie was in Bunty’s yard, he 
saw several people coming out of the 
house carrying a box, which they pro- 
ceeded to place in a hole near the hedge. 
Blackie was very curious about this and 
came very near and rubbed against the 
ankles of Bunty’s mistress. “Poor kitty,” 
she said, “Bunty is dead. I know you 
are going to miss him, too. See, I’ll show 
you before we cover him up.” She opened 
the box and there Blackie beheld the still 
form of his friend. They closed the box 
again, and covered it with earth, and put 
a few flowers over the mound. After 
they had gone away, Blackie went to the 
little grave and sat beside it for a long 
time. Finally he lay down and fell 
asleep—dreaming, no doubt, of his dear 
little friend. Every day he took a nap 
beside Bunty’s grave. A year passed. 
Blackie now belonged to the family that 
had been Bunty’s. They moved twice in 
the next year taking Blackie with them. 
Always when he ran away they knew 
where to look for him—near the hedge in 
their former backyard, by a little grave 
marked with a tiny chip of marble, say- 
ing simply “Bunty.” 

I’ve heard that cats are quick to forget, 
but I am sure that it can’t be so. For it 
surely looks as though Blackie never for- 
got his little friend and playmate, Bunty, 
who died at Easter time so long ago. 


—Miriam R. Bonner 
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Thoroughbred 
By LOREN STEVENS 


My dog is a thoroughbred 
Though he has no pedigree, 
He has a gentle way 
Of understanding me. 


My dog’s a perfect gentleman 
And very tolerant, too, 

For he still has respect for me, 
No matter what | do. 


Sydney H. Coleman 


President Coleman Resigns 


N December 11, 1945, Mr. Sydney 

H. Coleman, long-time president of 

The American Humane Association, the 

national federation of humane organiza- 

tions, resigned and, thus, a career of 32 

years of faithful and loyal devotion to 

the national humane cause came to an 
end. 

Mr. Coleman has more than earned a 
rest after the many strenuous years of 
service which, under his leadership, saw 
The American Humane Association grow 
from a very small organization to one of 
great strength and influence. We know 
of no one who has worked more dili- 
gently and with less regard for himself 
than Mr. Coleman. Yet, he always found 
extra time to serve his church and his 
community. 

Many a young man, well established in 
humane work today, owes his opportu- 
nity to Mr. Coleman, the writer of these 
lines being one of the many who benefited 
in that manner. 

Fortunately for the humane cause, he 
will continue his interest in national 
humane affairs as a director of The 
American Humane Association and as 
president of the American Fondouk, in 
Fez, Morocco. We also feel sure that 
President Webb of the American 
S. P. C. A. is pleased that Mr. Coleman 
contemplates continuing as executive 
vice-president of that organization. He 
has much to give to our work. 

We wish him many more years of con- 
tinued happiness in his chosen field. 


Help to spread kindness throughout the 
country. Get one extra subscription to 
Our Dumb Animals. 
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1945 Bound Volumes 


Just received from the bindery is a 
limited supply of the complete 1945 edi- 
tion of Our Dumb Animals, attractive in 
blue binding and gold letters. 

Here is a permanent reference of 240 
pages, with approximately 200 story- 
telling pictures, informative articles on 
nature and animal care, and appealing 
verse. 


Price — $1.50 each 


Button, Button ----? 


Yes, buttons are here again! 


Do you remember the attractive cel- 
luloid button we used to stock—that with 
the animal group design in full color? 

It is once again available in three styles 
—bearing the inscriptions, Band of Mercy, 
Humane Society, or S.P.C.A. In addition, 
we can also furnish Band of Mercy but- 
tons consisting of a white star on a dark 
blue background with gold border and 
lettering. 


Price — two cents each. 


Send your order now to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Ge 
New England 


Trust Company 
Boston 


Administers Bequests 
to Charity 
Education—Science 


Main Office 


135 Devonshire Street 
Corner of Milk St. 


Back Bay Branch 
99 Newbury Street 


New Kindness Week Blotters 


Our new blotter, designed to publicize Be Kind to Animals 
Week, is now available. 

Printed on a white coated stock, this edition is most attractive 
in red and black, with an appealing photographic reproduction for 
illustration. 

Persons or Societies desiring special imprints of their own 
names should write immediately for quantity price quotations. 

Price without special imprint—one cent each—in lots of 25 or 
more blotters. 

Postage should be included for smaller orders. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


PHOTO CONTEST 


In search of "story-telling" pic- 
tures, we announce our annual photo- 
graphic contest to end June 30. 

A first prize of $25 and thirty-two 
additional awards are offered for 
clear, outstanding photographs of 
wild or domestic animals and birds. 

Be sure to send for complete con- 
test rules. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. ©. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 2 00 
Children’s $0 75 


The annual meeting of our two Societies will be held 
Tuesday, January 22, 1946. 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
Funeral Serbice 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


She {Reason Why | 


Of course there is more than one reason 

Mo why Our Dumb Animals should be in 

R every home — but the big reason, is its 
wholesome influence on young and old, alike. 


yout Its informative articles about the lives and 
or old habits of animals, true stories of. their 
ont doings in everyday life, appealing verse, 
and outstanding, story-telling pictures, make Our Dumb 
Animals interesting to both children and adults. 
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As a gift for birthday or other remem- 

Jeo! gt brance it is without equal. Remember, 

J : such a gift renews itself each month, 

reminding the recipient continually of your thoughtfulness 
and giving him added reading pleasure. 

Enthusiastic letters from teachers describe 

gchar! the use of Our Dumb Animals in the 

dyer Ms school room. Every teacher should know 

and use it in teaching children the value of animal life. 


Earn Extra Income 


With this issue, we offer a plan whereby anyone wishing to earn extra 
money. may do so, by introducing Our Dumb Animals to friends and 
neighbors. Liberal commissions will be extended to those sending in sub- 
scriptions. Fill out this coupon or write a postcard addressed to OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass., for full par- 
ticulars of this plan. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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